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- The American Observer 


A free, virtuous, and enlightened people must know well the great 
principles and causes on which their happiness depends.—James Monroe 
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You Can Help 
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TUDENTS who are interested in the 

Presidential campaign and would 
like to take part in it need not fold 
their arms and stand helplessly aside. 
There is something they can do. They 
can exercise influence in the choice of 
candidates even though they are too 
young to vote. There are several steps 
which the ambitious and patriotic stu- 
dent may take. Among them are the 
following: 

First, become acquainted with the 
great issues of the campaign. One of 
them is described elsewhere in this 
paper, and all of the really important 
ones will be discussed pro and con in 
The American Observer between now 
and election time. Also read other 
papers and magazines, and listen to po- 
litical discussions on TV and radio. 

Second, decide what you think should 
be done about the problems of the day. 
For example, should we give more as- 
sistance to our allies, or less? What 
is the best way to safeguard ourselves 
and the rest of the free world against 
communist aggression? What new la- 
bor legislation, if any, should be en- 
acted? How can we keep our nation 
prosperous and avoid depression? 

After making up your mind as to what 
should be done about these problems, 
find out what the opposing political 
leaders are saying about them. By your 
reading, discussing, and thinking, you 
will discover which candidate or party 
supports the policies which seem to you 
to be the wisest. 

This is one of the most important of 
the steps you can take. For example, it 
would be very foolish for you to go 
about shouting, “I like Ike,” or “I’m for 
Stevenson,” until you know what their 
views are on the great problems you 
have been studying. When, however, you 
find out what these men think, you will 
be in a good position to support one or 
the other of them. Also, it will be val- 
uable to you to know how the parties 
are lined up in Congress on a number 
of the problems which are now cam- 
paign issues. 

The next and final 
step is to take ac- 
tion in the effort to 
win others over to 
your point of view. 
When you talk to 
your friends or rel- 
atives, you can not 
only state facts, but 
you can give strong 
arguments in sup- 
port of your favor- 
ite candidate or political party. 

Write to letter columns in news- 
papers. Offer your services to the party 
which you think can best lead us in 
these critical times, Join groups which 
seek to “get cut the vote” on election 
day. 

These are ways in which young peo- 
ple, even though unable to vote, can 
help to strengthen, invigorate, and safe- 
guard our democracy. 

Even though you are not yet old 
enough to vote, you may, by following 
these steps, make your influence felt in 
the coming elections. Moreover, you 
will be preparing yourself in the best 
possible manner for the day when you 
will cast your first ballot. 


Walter E. Myer 




















TALBURT IN THE WASHINGTON DAILY NEWS 


FINE WORK for hot weather! 


Government Too Big? 


Democrats Say It Isn’t, but Republicans Argue that It Is. 


The 


Question Has Become a Chief Issue of the Compaign 


AN government spending be re- 

duced? Or would substantial cuts 
at this time be unwise? Is the fed- 
eral government getting too big, or 
is it merely keeping pace with the 
country’s growth? 

From now until November 4 when 
the American people go to the polls, 
Republicans and Democrats will de- 
bate these questions. Governor Adlai 
Stevenson of Illinois, the Democratic 
candidate for President, and General 
Dwight Eisenhower, the Republicans’ 
choice, are already putting forth their 
views, as are candidates for Congress 
and for state and local offices. 

All Republicans do not see eye to eye 
on the issue of economy and bigness 
in government, nor do all Democrats. 
However, more Republicans than Dem- 
ocrats feel that the federal govern- 
ment today is too big and that spend- 
ing is excessive. To put it in an- 
other way, mcre Democrats than Re- 
publicans feel that the increase in 
government employees and government 
spending to present levels is absolutely 
necessary. 

Bigness in government is but one 
of several major issues which are 
emerging in the present campaign. On 
page 2 we are presenting the pros and 


cons on this subject. In coming weeks, 
THE AMERICAN OBSERVER will also 
treat other important issues in a de- 
tailed, impartial manner. 

Among the issues scheduled for later 
treatment are the following: Foreign 
policy, living costs, demands for change 
in political leadership, communist in- 
fluence, employer-worker relations, and 
civil rights. 

In presenting the pros and cons on 
each of these issues, we shall use the 
following procedure: This week, we 
shall state the Democratic case first, 
and the Republican second. In the 
next issue we shall reverse this order 
and continue an alternating process 
throughout the series. 

The purpose of this approach is to 
prevent either party from always hav- 
ing the last word. In this connection, 
we wish to caution students against 
being. unduly influenced by the order 
in which the arguments appear. After 
reading the cases presented by each 
party, one should go back over both 
of them for the purpose of comparison 
and analysis. In this way the student 
can best make up his mind which party 
presents the better case on each of 
the campaign issues. 

(Please turn to page 2) 





NATO’s Progress 
And Drawbacks 


Organization Has Built Army 
in Europe, but the Goals 
Are Not Being Met 


TATIONED in an arc that swings 

from Denmark’s southern boundary 
through West Germany, Austria, 
northern Italy, and inte Greece and 
Turkey, stand troops that make up 
NATO’s European forces. 

Danish, Dutch, and Norwegian sol- 
diers guard the northern end of the 
arc. Below them, on the North Ger- 
man Plain, are British armored troops 
—said to be the best Britain has put 
in the field in peacetime. Regiments 
and divisions from Canada, France, 
the United States, and other countries 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation make up the rest of the semi- 
circle. Planes, as well as ships in the 
seas around the continent, add to the 
allied strength in Europe. 

A year ago the picture was different. 
General Dwight Eisenhower had been 
at work as Supreme Commander cf the 
NATO forces for only a few months. 
A small number of troops had been 
put under his direction, but plans for 
defending Western Europe existed 
mostly on paper. Military observers 
felt then that Russia could sweep on 
to the Atlantic with little difficulty, 
should she decide to do so. While no 
one believes that NATO, even now, 
could hold back a communist attack 
indefinitely, the forces that guard the 
east-west boundary in central Europe 
are strong enough to make Soviet 
leaders think twice before moving in 
that area. 

In spite of the gains made by NATO 
in building its military strength, diffi- 
culties have developed and the or- 
ganization may fall short of the goals 
—50 divisions and 4,000 planes—set 
for this year. Twenty-five of the divi- 
sions were to be actually stationed in 
Europe, and another 25 were to be 
ready for immediate mobilization in 
case of an emergency. It seems now 
that not more than 40 divisions will be 
ready by the end of the year, and that 
the NATO countries will do well if 
they get together a force of 3,500 
planes. 

Failure to meet the 1952 goals is 
due simply to the fact that the NATO 
nations have not lived up to the prom- 
ises they made to the organization 
early this year. Great Britain has 
notified NATO that she must have 
four years instead of three to meet 
the production goals she set. France 
has asked for additional help if she is 
to fulfill her agreements. The United 
States is behind in deliveries of mili- 
tary goods. Belgium and certain 
other European nations may not be 
able to supply as many men as they 
had promised for the NATO forces. 

Several factors account for the cur- 
rent slowdown. Some are economic 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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Who Can Give Us the Best Government? 


(First of a Series on Campaign Issues ) 








“We Can,” Say Democrats 


je federal government is spending 
large sums today, but almost all 
these expenditures have been made 
necessary by the world situation. If 
we are to remain a free and prosperous 
nation, we must finish the program on 
which we are embarked. As soon as 
we have done so, spending should be 
sharply decreased. However, one is 
not being realistic if he thinks that 
drastic cuts can be made in the next 
year or so. 

The important question concerning 
our expenditures is: are we getting 
our money’s worth? During the book- 
keeping year 1952, which ended June 
30, we spent 66 billion dollars. About 


f 2RIS AND EWING 
“MIKE” MONRONEY, a senator from 
Oklahoma, heads the Democratic speak- 
ers’ bureau, an important campaign job 


45 billion dollars went for programs 
connected with the nation’s security 
and defense. These programs include 
the build-up of our armed forces, the 
Korean conflict, and the strengthening 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation. 

The object of these programs is to 
prevent another world war. If we can 
do so, we will save millions of human 
lives as well as billions of dollars. 
These measures are the best “peace 
insurance” we can buy. To make big 
cuts in these programs would endanger 
our future security. 


Defense Gets Most 


National defense, then, accounts for 
the bulk of our current spending. We 
must never forget that the bill is far 
less than the cost of a war. In fact, 
more than 75 per cent of our national 
debt was acquired during World War 
II. During the war years, the debt 
jumped by more than 200 billion dol- 
lars. All Americans must accept this 
as part of the burden of winning the 
war, and they must remember that 
today’s defense spending is small as 
compared to the expenditures we would 
have to make if another world war 
should break out. 

During the year ending June 30, 
non-defense spending totaled about 21 
billion dollars. Six billion were for 
interest on the national debt, and 
about five billion went for veterans’ 
affairs. Thus only about 10 billion 
dollars of the total expenditures were 
allotted to the various bureaus, depart- 
ments, and agencies of our govern- 
ment. Any cuts here would almost 
certainly mean that some vital services 
could not be performed. 


We must remember that the govern- 
ment has added many services in the 
past 20 years. These include old-age 
pensions, unemployment insurance, 
and various programs involving the 
veterans of World War II. If these 
benefits are to be available to those 
who merit them, there must be suffi- 
cient funds and an adequate staff to 
administer the programs. 

Even if the Republicans won the 
election, public opinion would force 
them to continue the social security 
and veterans’ programs and continue 
to support farm prices. The over- 
whelming majority of the American 
people favor such steps. Of course, 
waste should not be tolerated. How- 
ever, even the most careful economiz- 
ing would hardly lower present spend- 
ing on these vital programs. 

The growth in federal employees in 
recent years is not out of proportion 
to the growth in the nation’s respon- 
sibilities. Most of the recent increase 
in employees is connected with the de- 
fense program. In fact, about half of 
all federal employes are engaged by 
the Department of Defense. These 
workers man our shipyards, arsenals, 
and supply depots, and do other kinds 
of defense work. 


Postal Workers Added 

As the nation has grown in popu- 
lation, more employees have had to be 
hired in many of the departments and 
agencies. For example, the flow of 
mail has grown tremendously over the 
past 20 years or so. Today about 20 
per cent of government employees are 
in the Post Office Department. An- 
other large group is employed by the 
Veterans Administration, caring for 
disabled veterans, providing benefits 
to veterans’ families, and so forth. 

Some people think that if the Re- 
publicans came into power, there would 
immediately, through action of the 
President, be big cuts in the govern- 
ment payroll. Such action would not 
take place. Close to 90 per cent of 
government employees are under civil 
service today, and have acquired their 
jobs on merit and not through politics. 
To eliminate them from the payrolls, 
Congress would have to abolish their 
jobs. It would be highly unlikely that 
Congress would do so. 

The charge is made by Republicans 
that the government is acquiring too 
much power and is interfering with 
the lives of the people. This charge 
will not bear examination. The fact is 
that the federal government has moved 
into new fields—social security, for 
example—only when the American peo- 
ple demanded it, and when the state 
and local governments have failed to 
provide the necessary services. 

Governor Stevenson has already 
made plain that he does not favor 
further centralization of the govern- 
ment in Washington. He has called 
upon the states to perform all the gov- 
ernment services they can so that the 
federal government will not be forced 
to take additional powers. He and the 
Democratic Party can be counted upon 
to keep the federal government from 
expanding any more than is absolutely 
necessary. At the same time, though, 
they will not eliminate services which 
are vital to the nation’s welfare. 





“Count on Us,” Urge Republicans 


HE federal government has become 

too big and costly in the past 20 
years. Only a Republican administra- 
tion can reverse this dangerous trend 
which, if continued, is bound to lead 
us to decay and collapse from within. 

Federal spending for the bookkeep- 
ing year of 1952, ending last June 30, 
totaled 66 billion dollars. This stag- 
gering sum is the highest figure the 
government has ever spent in a 12- 
month period, except for the three peak 
years of World War II when we were 
engaged in a world-wide conflict. 

During the year we spent about 4 
billion dollars more than we took in. 
This deficit raised the national debt 
to almost 260 billion dollars. If this 
debt were divided up equally among 
the people of the United States, it 
would amount to more than $1,650 for 
every man, woman, and child in the 
country. 

This tremendous debt has been al- 
most entirely built up during the Dem- 
ocratic administrations of the last 20 
years. In 1932, our debt was only 19 
billion dollars. Today it is almost 14 
times that figure, and is going ever 
upward. 

What does this debt mean? It 
means that inflation will continue to 
plague us. If the debt keeps going 
up, our money will buy less and less. 
It means, too, that future generations 
will carry an ever-increasing burden 
in taxes. Even today it costs the gov- 
ernment almost 6 billion dollars a year 
merely to pay the interest on money 
which the government has borrowed. 
The amount we pay yearly on interest 
alone is more than the total expendi- 
tures of the government for all pur- 
poses in 1933. 


Reduce Spending 


The only way to cope with this dan- 
gerous financial situation is to elimi- 
nate unnecessary spending, and, as a 
nation, to live within our income. 
Spending should be reduced all along 
the line—for foreign aid, for military 
purposes, and for the non-military de- 
partments of the government. It will 
not be easy, for lobbyists and other 
special-interest groups will do their 
best to prevent cuts in their own fields. 

There is evidence of excessive waste 
in both the foreign and domestic pro- 
grams of the government. For ex- 
ample, Senator Williams of Delaware 
has shown that millions of dollars have 
been lost through the administration’s 
mismanagement of the farm program. 
Tremendous amounts of the grain 
which the government bought and 
stored are missing. These shortages 
may amount to 10 million dollars. 

In the bookkeeping year 1952, more 
than two thirds of U. S. spending was 
for national security programs, either 
abroad or in this country. These pro- 
grams are important, but does anyone 
deny that there is excessive waste con- 
nected with them? For instance, there 
is evidence that millions of dollars 
have been squandered in the construc- 
tion of air bases in North Africa and 
in Greenland. 

At this time when most of our 
spending is for national defense, Gen- 
eral Eisenhower would be the ideal 
man to have at the head of the gov- 


ernment. No one knows more about 
defense matters than the General. He 
would do an efficient job of eliminating 
waste and saving money for us. 

Spending is so excessive today that 
taxes are taking more than 25 cents 
from every dollar of income. When 
taxes are at such a high level, they 
have a far-reaching, harmful effect on 
the economy. Initiative is weakened, 
for no one is going to work hard to 
get ahead if he has to pay an exces- 
sively large part of his income to the 
government in taxes. 


Payroll Goes Up 


As spending and taxation have gone 
upward, so has the federal payroll. In 
1933 the government employed only 
581,000 civilians. Today it employs 
more than 24% million, and the number 
is going up all the time. About 113,- 
000 people were added to the federal 
payroll in the last year. 

As the federal government has be- 
come big and top-heavy, it has taken 
over more and more control of the 
people’s lives. It has invaded fields 
that were once reserved for private 
enterprise—for example, the electric- 
power industry. It has infringed in- 
creasingly on the rights of the states. 

When a government becomes exces- 
sively big, clear-cut lines of responsi- 
bility fade away. As more individuals 
and agencies are brought into the pic- 
ture, it becomes easy for one person 
or department to pass the blame for 
mistakes on to another individual or 
bureau. For example, flood-control 


HARRIS AND EWING 
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work is scattered through various sec- 
tions of the government, including 
agencies of the Departments of De- 
fense, Interior, and Agriculture. There 
is no doubt that waste and corruption 
have gone undetected for a long time 
in certain agencies and bureaus just 
because of their sheer size and com- 
plexity. 

A study of history shows that great 
civilizations have invariably fallen 
when their governments have become 
big and expensive and the people have 
been burdened with taxes. We must 
not permit the United States to go 
any farther down this dangerous road. 
A Republican victory in November is 
the best way to get our government 
back on a sound financial basis with- 
out, at the same time, eliminating 
services that are genuinely necessary. 
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Science News 











Astronomers at the University of 
Arizona have discovered a new star 
which is only slightly larger than the 
moon. It is the smallest one yet found 
in the heavens. 

The star belongs to a class known to 
astronomers as white dwarf stars. 
These heavenly bodies are all smail in 
size and their surfaces are extremely 
hot—probably about 20,000 degrees, 
Fahrenheit. Sky-watchers say that 
a piece of the star which would fit into 
a match box would weigh a thousand 
tons on our earth. 


A new type of rainmaking experi- 
ment is being carried on in Hawaii. 
Scientists are trying to find out 
whether it is possible to make rain by 
seeding clouds with salt. The experts 
say that rain which falls over the ocean 
contains particles of salt at the center 
of the raindrops. There seems to be 
a connection between the amount of 
salt and the intensity of the storm. 
Now the rainmakers are trying to pro- 
duce rain over land areas by seeding 
clouds with microscopic salt particles. 


Two U. S. Air Force helicopters hold 
the honor of being the first whirly- 
birds ever to cross the Atlantic. In 
making the journey this summer, the 
flying windmills also set a new non- 
stop record for helicopters by covering 
more than 900 miles on one lap of their 
journey. The craft carried extra fuel 
and were escorted by a C-54. Their 
average speed was about 90 miles an 
hour. The flight was made to deter- 
mine whether it will be practical to 
fly American-made helicopters to Eu- 
rope rather than shipping them by 
boat. 


A Swiss mountain climber who at- 
tempted to scale Mount Everest last 
spring says that the world’s highest 
peak is growing even taller! He esti- 
mates that Everest now towers 29,610 
feet instead of the 29,002 feet it once 
measured. The shifting of the earth’s 
crust is causing the mountain to rise. 

Most climbers, though, aren’t as in- 
terested in the exact height of the 
mountain as they are in the fact that 
no one has reached its top. A Swiss 
expedition was forced to turn back due 
to bad weather, and a British party 
also failed in this year’s attempts to 
scale Everest. 


The flying saucer mystery is arous- 
ing fresh interest in the atmosphere 
around our planet. Though scientists 
know very little about the air which 
surrounds our earth, they are begin- 
ning to learn some of its secrets. They 
have discovered for example, that there 
is some air as much as 10,000 miles 
above us! 

Experts say that the atmosphere 
may be roughly divided into three 
layers. The first one—nearest the 
ground—is called the troposphere. 
This layer surrounds our earth up to 
about 10 miles and contains clouds, 
winds, and dust. 

The second layer is the stratosphere, 
which extends to a height of about 
50 miles. Unmanned balloons have 
been sent into the stratosphere, and a 
rocket plane reached 79,494 feet (a lit- 
tle more than 15 miles)—the highest 
a pilot has ever flown. 

The third layer is the ionosphere. 
In this layer, a rocket has climbed 
to a height of 250 miles—the highest 
point yet reached. 
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MAP FOR THE AMERICAN OBSERVER BY CRAIG 


THE ARCTIC REGION is important in many ways, and it is the site of increasing 


activity. 


Notice the location of ice-island T-3, the site of a new weather station. 


Trips over the Arctic 


Air Force Plane Makes Regular Flights to the Cold Region to 


Collect Facts Used by Weather Forecasters 


VERY other day, a B-29—stripped 

of its military gear and carrying 
weather-recording equipment—leaves 
an Air Force base in Alaska for the 
North Pole.. The hop over’ the 
northernmost part of the world and 
back takes 16 hours. The flight crews 
call the long, lonely run the Ptarmigan 
Track—after an Arctic bird known 
for its ability to fly long distances. 


For the Weatherman 


Technicians aboard the B-29 col- 
lect information on temperature, hu- 
midity, and atmospheric pressure. The 
facts are radioed back to Alaska for 
relay to offices in the United States. 
The information helps weathermen in 
making long-range predictions. 

Last May 3, an Air Force plane suc- 
ceeded for the first time in making an 
air landing at the North Pole. Mem- 
bers of the expedition stayed at the 
Pole for more than three hours, col- 
lecting scientific data. 

In a short while, man may learn 
more about the North Pole and its sur- 
rounding territory than he has been 
able to glean since explorers first pene- 
trated the far north by ship and 
sledge. Robert E. Peary was the first 
man to stand at the top of the world. 
After 18 years of polar discovery, in 
which he collected a vast amount of 
information about the Arctic, Admiral 
Peary reached the Pole on April 6, 
1909. The American explorer accom- 
plished his feat by making a 53-day 
journey over the polar ice pack! 

“Where in the world would a man 
get enough courage to start across the 
ice pack on foot for the North Pole?” 
asked one of the U. S. airmen who 
landed there recently. 

After Peary’s victory, explorers 
tried to reach the Pole by air. In 
1926, Roald Amundsen, a Norwegian, 
and two companions flew over the Pole 
in a dirigible. In 1929, two Ameri- 
cans, Richard E. Byrd and Floyd Ben- 


nett, crossed the Pole in an airplane. 
Since that time, a number of nations 
have established weather stations in 
the Far North, and knowledge of the 
Arctic has grown. 

New information has changed many 
old notions about the Far North. Peo- 
ple used to think that all the Arctic 
was an icecap. But the land area of 
the Arctic is eight million square miles 
—including parts of Canada, Green- 
land, the Soviet Union, Finland, Swe- 
den, Norway, and Alaska. While some 
of these areas are always under ice, 
snow disappears in others during the 
summer and wild flowers appear. 

Although Arctic temperatures some- 
times drop to 90 degrees below zero, in 
the summer the thermometer may rise 
to 70 degrees above zero. Many ani- 
mals—such as wolves, caribou, and 
musk oxen—live all year round in the 
Arctic. In the Arctic Ocean are cod, 
halibut, herring, trout, salmon, whales, 
and seals. Many birds live near the 
Pole, too. Both fur-trapping and fish- 
ing are important Arctic activities. 


Mineral Treasures 


The polar northland is a treasure 
house of minerals. The world’s rich- 
est deposits of cryolite (used in mak- 
ing glassware, aluminum, and enamel) 
are located in Greenland. The Nor- 
wegians have been mining iron ore in 
the Far North for some time. In the 
Russian Arctic are huge deposits of 
nickel, copper, platinum, gold, tin, and 
radium. Iron and nickel have been 
found near Canada’s Hudson Bay. 

Although the northern polar regions 
are thinly settled, there are Eskimos 
in Canada, Alaska, and Greenland. In 
northern Scandinavia, the Lapps fol- 
low their herds of reindeer over wide 
areas. Mongoloid tribes live in north- 
ern Siberia, and other peoples inhabit 
parts of northern Alaska and Green- 
land. The Russians have built several 
large mining towns in the Arctic. 





Readers Say— 











Why vete? To me, voting is the 
one vital duty we must all perform to 
preserve our nation’s liberty. Liberty 
is one word that should surpass all 
others in our hearts today. It is what 
Americans have been struggling for 
since the first colonists settled on our 
shores. It is what our boys are fight- 
ing for in Korea and elsewhere. But 
to keep liberty alive, we must vote on 
election day! Bruce HENNING, 

Oregon City, Oregon 
s 

We all know that many adults of 
today do not take the time to vote. But 
are we students doing anything about 
this problem? We can, and we should. 
We can arouse the voters’ interest by 
holding public meetings, by going from 
door to door and asking people to vote, 
and by talking with adults around us. 

Lois EATON, 
Ellsworth, Wisconsin 
* 

I believe every school should offer 
courses in auto-driving. The expense 
of adding such a course to school pro- 
grams would be very small when com- 
pared to the cost in lives and money of 
highway accidents—some of which un- 
doubtedly could be averted if our young 
motorists were properly trained. 

MARGARET WHITESELL, 
Montezuma, Kansas 
- 

Should we send aid to other nations? 
I say “yes.” How could we possibly 
refuse to help other peoples who are in 
desperate need when it is in our power 
to send them assistance? Besides, by 
helping other nations get on their feet, 
we fight the menace of communism. 

IRENE STEWART, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
* 

We are spending far too much 
money on foreign aid. If we are try- 
ing to “buy” the friendship of other 
lands, I don’t think we will succeed. 
Friends who can be gained only 
through gifts are not trustworthy 
when it comes to a showdown. Fur- 


thermore, our aid to other countries 

is boosting our national debt. 
WILLIAM BENNET, 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 














What part of our news broadcasts 
to Soviet-dominated lands reaches the 
ears of listeners? I’m afraid that not 
Many oppressed people actually get a 
chance to hear our “Voice of America” 
or other radio programs. I have lived 
under the communist rulers and I 
know that threats of severe punish- 
ment keep many people from listening 
to foreign broadcasts. I hope we can 
find other ways to help the people who 
live behind the Iron Curtain. (I’m 
not signing my name because I still 
have relatives in communist lands.) 


A CONNECTICUT STUDENT 
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The Story of the Summer 


In the Middle East 


Upheavals in Iran and Egypt this 
summer focused attention on the rev- 
olution that is taking place in the 
Middle East. The millions of poverty- 
stricken people throughout the area 
are making increasing efforts to im- 
prove their situation. 

In Iran trouble came to a head sev- 
eral weeks ago because the native gov- 
ernment was running out of funds. 
Formerly, it depended upon revenue 
obtained from the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company, which was owned by the 
3ritish. A year ago Iran seized these 
properties and little oil has been pro- 
duced since. Late this summer, after 
a series of riots and government crises, 
Premier Mossadegh was given dic- 


UNITED PRESS 
Premier Mossadegh is seeking to carry 
out a land-reform program in Iran 


tatorial powers in the hope that he 
could bring some stability to the coun- 
try. He is trying to bring about 
needed land reforms. 

Egypt, too, had a series of riots and 
government crises. These resulted in 
the abdication of King Farouk; and a 
general, Mohammed Naguib, became 
the real power behind the government. 
He has started to make reforms that 
may help the lower classes. Great 
3ritain is involved in the Egyptian 
situation, because demands that she 
get out of the Suez Canal zone helped 
bring on the riots and disorders. 

The Middle Eastern situation pre- 
sents serious problems for the United 
States. On the one hand, we recognize 
that Great Britain has valid interests 
in the area. On the other, we sym- 
pathize with the Middle Easterners’ 
desire to be free from all foreign influ- 
ence and to improve their living con- 
ditions. 


Record of the 82nd 


“The 82nd Congress is dead at last,” 
a tired lawmaker mumblied after the 
1952 session of Congress adjourned 
July 7—the day that the Republican 
Presidential nominating convention 
opened in Chicago. To the voters and 
to the candidates who are running for 
political office this year, however, the 
record of the 82nd is very much alive. 

Because the Congress was under 
Democratic leadership, its record is 
important to that party in the Novem- 
ber elections. But the Republicans, 
too, must account to the voters for 
their actions in the 82nd. In the past 
year, some Democrats, as well as a 
number of lawmakers on the GOP side, 
turned thumbs down on some of Presi- 


dent Truman’s proposals. These legis- 
lators wonder whether their actions 
will help or hinder them at the polls. 

In the weeks before adjournment 
last July, for example, Congress shaved 
$8 billion from the $89 billion the 
Chief Executive had asked for the fed- 
eral budget this year. The lawmakers 
also reduced the President’s power to 
handle the nation’s economic problems, 
and they overrode a White House veto 
of an immigration bill which President 
Truman severely criticized. 

On the whole, many people believe, 
this session of Congress will be remem- 
bered best for what it did in the field 
of foreign affairs. Among other meas- 
ures, it (1) appropriated 6% billion 
dollars for military and other aid to 
our allies; (2) ratified a peace agree- 
ment which grants almost complete 
independence to West Germany; and 
(3) accepted free Germany as a de- 
fense partner. 

On the home front, the 82nd (1) ap- 
proved a new GI Bill of Rights that 
gives Korean veterans benefits sim- 
ilar to those which World War II ex- 
servicemen received; (2) boosted the 
pay of the armed forces; and (3) in- 
creased pension benefits for Americans 
who are eligible for them under our 
social security program. 


Latin American Glimpses 


Mexico’s Adolfo Ruiz Cortines is 
preparing to take over as president of 
his country next December 1. He will 
succeed Miguel Aleman as chief execu- 
tive. Elected to a six-year presiden- 
tial term last July 6, Cortines has had 
a long career as a public official. 

Brazil is buzzing with activity. Pile 
drivers, cranes, and bulldozers are at 
work building or improving railways, 
highways, power systems, and the like. 
When our Secretary of State, Dean 
Acheson, visited Brazil last July, he 
told Brazilian leaders that the U. S. 
would continue to help build up the 
big South American land. 

Argentina is stili mourning for Eva 
Peron, late wife of the country’s po- 
litical chief, Juan Peron. Before her 
death last July, Eva Peron was the 
dynamic First Lady of Argentina and 
an important power in her nation’s 
political life. 3 
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EGYPT’S GENERAI. Mohammed Naguib (right), leader of the group which 
recently took over the Egyptian government, supports the idea of having women 


in his nation’s armed services. 
of an Egyptian women’s movement. 


Chilean copper is again pouring into 
the United States, after shipments 
were temporarily bogged down early 
this summer as a result of a price dis- 
agreement between Uncle Sam and 
Chile. Copper deliveries were resumed 
after we agreed to pay Chile the mar- 
ket price for the metal, which is now 
slightly more than 35 cents a pound, 
instead of the former fixed price of 
27% cents. We get about one fourth 
of all copper we use from the South 
American nation. 


Pacific NATO? 


Can or will the non-communist na- 
tions of the Pacific area set up a de- 
fense body similar to that of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization coun- 
tries? This question may be answered 
by the course of events in the months 
to come. Before a Pacific NATO be- 
comes a reality, though, a number of 
hurdles must be passed. 

First, there is still great distrust 
among the Asiatic nations themselves. 
For instance, the Philippine Republic, 
remembering the wounds it received 
in World War II at the hands of the 
Japanese, is reluctant to sign a defense 
agreement with its former enemy. 
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CALIFORNIA’S CY YOUNG set a new Olympic record in the javelin throw 
at the Olympic Games in Finland. Americans won the highest number of points. 


Here he talks the problem over with a leader 
Naguib ousted Egypt’s Kirg Farouk. 


Second, Pacific lands are scattered 
over a wide geographic area, causing 
unique defense problems. 

Finally, some Asiatic nations, such 
as India and Indonesia, want to stay 
outside of the global struggle between 
the free world and communism. 

Now, Uncle Sam and his Pacific 
allies are patiently striving to over- 
come some of these problems by plan- 
ning to broaden existing defense agree- 
ments. At present, we have security 
pacts with Australia and New Zealand, 
the Philippines, and Japan. 

In fact, a small defense body, called 
ANZUS (for Australia, New Zealand, 
and United States) is already on the 
job. Set up by its three member na- 
tions at meetings in Hawaii last 
menth, ANZUS will meet.from time to 
time to iron out Pacific defense prob- 
lems of the United States, Australia, 
and New Zealand. The special group 
will also cooperate closely with all free 
Asiatic countries on defense matters. 


Hot and Dry 


“Continued hot today and tomor- 


” 


row Such was the weather forecast 
week after week in several parts of the 
country during the summer. Swelter- 
ing city dwellers saw thermometers 
reach new record high temperatures 
in some areas. But it was on the na- 
tions farms that the prolonged sum- 
mer heat wave and dryness did the 
most damage. 

Too much sun and too little rainfall 
brought severe droughts to Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, most of 
the New England states, and some 
other states in the South and the Mid- 
dle West. Corn, cotton, tobacco, and 
many other crops withered in the fields 
for want of rain. Many livestock farm- 
ers were forced to sell their cattle be- 
cause pastures dried up. 

To help relieve the plight of agri- 
culture, a number of states and coun- 
ties were designated by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture as “disaster 
areas.” In these hard-hit regions, gov- 
ernment loans were made available to 
help farmers meet their losses. 

All told, the drought is estimated to 
have destroyed a billion or more dol- 
lars in farm crops. Its effects, in 
shortages of certain farm products, 
may be felt for some time to come. 
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Moscow Riddle 


The mystery of what goes on behind 
the forbidding walls of Russia’s capital 
in Moscow has long puzzled leaders of 
the free world. Last month, this 
mystery was deepened. 

On August 18, some of communist 
China’s top political, military, and 
economic officials, headed by Premier 
Chou En-lai, opened parleys with high 
Russian leaders in Moscow. Why did 
the Chinese Reds make their trek to 
the Soviet capital? Did they ask for 
more Soviet arms, tools for defense 
plants, and other military aid as a 
move towards stepping up communist 
pressure in Asia? Or were China’s 
communist rulers seeking an agree- 
ment with Russia to end the fighting 
in Korea? 

Two days after these parleys began, 
Russia announced that the Communist 
Party’s congress will convene next 
October 5—its first meeting since 
shortly before the outbreak of World 
War II in 1939. Why did the Soviets 
call for this meeting now? Is it merely 
to plan for the country’s economic 
growth and to make a few changes in 
Russia’s governmental organization as 
the communists claim? Or do the two 
meetings—that of the congress and of 
the Chinese-Soviet parleys—signal a 
new change in Russian policies? As 
we go to press, the answers to these 
questions are not known. 


UN Roundup 


The summer months have not been 
easy ones for the United Nations. In 
Korea, UN negotiators tried again and 
again for a truce agreement with the 
communists to end the fighting in that 
war-torn land. But one big point of 
dispute—the exchange of war prison- 
ers—apparently has held up a final 
peace settlement. As the summer drew 
to a close, the dispute over war cap- 
tives stood as follows: 

Over half of the 133,000 or more 
enemy prisoners in UN hands had said 

no” when asked if they wanted to go 
back to communist territory. These 
captives, UN leaders argued, must not 
be forced to return home where they 
may face torture and death at the 
hands of their Red leaders. The com- 
munists, on the other hand, insisted 
that the prisoners must be returned to 
their former commanders. 


Meanwhile, at its Security Council 
headquarters in New York City, the 
United Nations heard repeated Soviet 
charges that UN forces in Korea used 
germ warfare against the communists. 
But when the United States asked 
the Council for an International Red 
Cross investigation of the communist 


charges last July, Russia voted down, 


the proposal. 

Elsewhere on the globe, the world 
body’s Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation helped fight one of the worst 
locust plagues in many years in North 
Africa and the Middle. East. In the 
Dutch city of The Hague, the UN’s 
World Court listened to the dispute be- 
tween Iran and Britain over the con- 
trol of former British oil properties on 
Iranian soil. The Court decided that 
the oil dispute was an internal matter, 
and not one the international judges 
could settle. 


Costly Steel Dispute 


Blast furnaces are now going day 
and night in many big steel plants 
across the country. They are striving 
to make up for the steel production 
lost during the summer’s 55-day-long 
strike. Actually, it will take until 
next spring or summer, defense offi- 
cials say, before the mills can fill the 
huge backlog of orders for the metal. 

The big steel strike, some govern- 
ment leaders declare, was one of the 
most costly work stoppages in our his- 
tory. According to estimates, the na- 
tion lost over 19 million tons of badly 
needed steel—more than Britain pro- 
duces in a year, and about half of Rus- 
sia’s annual output. Besides, each of 
the 600,000 or more striking steel- 
workers lost an average of about $600 
in wages. Many other workers also 
were laid off and lost their wages. 
Without the basic metal, there was no 
work for them. 

The agreement that ended the strike 
provided for wage boosts of about 16 
cents an hour, upping the average 
hourly pay to $2.04, plus some employee 
benefits for the workers. Moreover, 
government officials, who must approve 
price increases under existing laws, 
granted steel producers a price rise of 
$5.20 per ton on carbon steel. 

These pay boosts and steel price in- 
creases are felt over the nation in 
higher price tags on steel products 
and wage hikes in other industries. 
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A LONG DROUGHT ruined millions of dollars’ worth of crops for American 
farmers during the summer. 


This Georgia farmer’s corn was severely damaged. 
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2 em Dwight D. Eisenhower 
is beginning his second big bat- 
tle in American politics. His first was 
to win the nomination of the Repub- 
lican Party. Now he is fighting for 
the Presidency of the United States. 
If he wins that office he will have 
reached the peak of a long career of 
service to his country. 

Ike was born in Texas in 1890 and 
spent his boyhood in Abilene, Kansas. 
When he left high school for West 
Point, he was beginning a climb in the 
Army which carried him to the top 
rank of the military profession—that 
of General of the Army. 

After being graduated from West 
Point in 1915 Eisenhower taught sol- 
diers at several Army camps to use 
the tank, then a new weapon of war. 
Between the two World Wars he 
climbed up the military ladder in posts 
of increasing importance. In the 
1930’s he and Douglas MacArthur 
went to the Philippine Islands on a 
military mission. 


Returned to U. S. 


Eisenhower returned to the United 
States shortly before we entered World 
War II. He helped direct important 
practice maneuvers in Louisiana dur- 
ing 1941. 

Almost a year later he was named 
commanding general of the European 
Theater of Operations. The invasions 
of North Afvica, Sicily and Italy in 
1942 and 1943 were made under his di- 
rection. In Juse 1944 he commanded 
the Allied forces which invaded Ger- 
man-held France and which played a 
major part in winning World War II. 
It was during the campaigns in West- 
ern Europe that Ike achieved the five- 
star rank in the U. S. Army. 

After the war Eisenhower became 
Army Chief of Staff. Then in 1948 
he left military service to become pres- 
ident of Columbia University. When 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion was formed, President Truman 
asked Ike to take over command of that 
international organization’s defense 
forces. He resigned his post June 2 
this year to begin his campaign to win 
the Republican nomination. 

Ike won his party’s Presidential 
nomination in a hard-fought political 
battle which began long before his re- 
turn from Europe. His supporters, led 
by Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., began to 
stimulate interest in the Eisenhower 
candidacy before the general had indi- 
cated he would run. The race was won 
with the nomination at Chicago. 


LLINOIS Governor Adlai Stevenson 

is a newcomer to the ranks of the 
people who make national newspaper 
headlines. It wasn’t until the Demo- 
cratic Party began searching for a 
Presidential candidate for the coming 
election that Stevenson’s name first 
came to the attention of large num- 
bers of Americans. The Illinois gov- 
ernor has said that his toughest battle 
in the coming election campaign will 
be to get himself well known to the 
voters. 

Despite this comparative lack of 
fame, Stevenson has been in govern- 
ment work for a number of years. He 
was born in California 52 years ago, 
to a family prominent in American 
and Illinois politics. His great-grand- 
father, Jesse Fell, aided Abraham Lin- 
coln in his campaign to become Presi- 
dent. Stevenson’s grandfather, for 
whom he is named, was Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

In the 1920’s Stevenson was a re- 
porter and an editor of the Blooming- 
ton (Illinois) Daily Pantagraph. The 
paper is still controlled by his family 
and he owns part of it now. 

The Illinois governor was graduated 
from Princeton and studied law at 
Northwestern University. He prac- 
ticed in Chicago for a while, but in 
1933 he became an attorney for one of 
the federal agricultural programs. He 
returned to government work again in 
1941 as a special assistant to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy. 


Went to Italy 


Two years later, he traveled to Italy 
as chairman of a group making post- 
war plans for that nation. In the 
1940’s he served as assistant to two 
secretaries of state and worked as an 
advisor and alternate delegate to our 
representation in the United Nations 
General Assembly. 

In 1948 he was elected governor of 
Illinois by the largest majority any 
candidate had ever gained in the state. 
He immediately began a movement in 
state government which brought about 
many reforms. 

Among these reforms was a clean-up 
of the state police force, a campaign 
against organized gambling, a reduc- 
tion of 1,300 state employees, and an 
increase in the total funds available 
for education. 

In July, although he repeatedly said 
he didn’t want it, his party gave him 
its nomination for President of the 
United States. Now he is campaign- 
ing for that office. 
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NATO Now Has a Fighting Force in Europe 


(Concluded from page 1) 


and others are political. Britain, for 
instance, has been in a bad financial 
condition since the end of World War 
II. That country, because of its small 
size and large population, must trade 
extensively with other lands in order 
to survive. Britain has struggled con- 
tinuously to increase her foreign sales 
so that she could buy what she needed 
from abroad without having to get 
loans and other assistance from the 
United States. 

Progress along this line was being 
made by the British when the NATO 
agreements forced them to increase 
military production and cut the manu- 
facture of civilian goods. When this 
happened, Englishmen had fewer arti- 


French felt they could increase mili- 
tary production and give themselves 
added protection against Germany. 
Although the United States promised 
to spend only 187 million dollars this 
year in buying French-made arms, ob- 
servers believe that France will try to 
fulfill her NATO goals. 

A combination of circumstances has 
caused our country to fall behind in 
delivering military equipment to West- 
ern Europe. The war in Korea and 
demands for military supplies in other 
areas have taken some of the supplies 
that were supposed to go to the con- 
tinent. Shortages of steel in the 
United States have limited production 
of arms. 


tivity throughout the west. A year 
ago NATO countries knew that they 
were weak in comparison with Rus- 
sia. Defense came first in their minds. 
When their representatives met at Lis- 
bon, Portugal, last February to decide 
on this year’s military goals, the na- 
tions still felt that speed in setting 
up a defense line was of first impor- 
tance. 

As western strength has grown, 
though, people in the various countries 
seem to have decided that the possi- 
bility of a Russian attack has been re- 
duced. Their minds have turned to 
the work to be done at home—and 
their civilian needs are great. 

In the Netherlands, for instance, 
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NATO INCLUDES the United States 


cles to sell abroad, their supply of 
foreign money was reduced, and they 
had to limit their purchases from out- 
side lands. Discontent began to grow 
among the British people, and Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill announced 
that the cutback in military produc- 
tion was necessary so that the country 
could increase its output of civilian 
products. 

In France the situation is even more 
complex. First of all, the war in Indo- 
china, where French troops have been 
fighting communist rebels for almost 
six years, has been a financial and 
military drain. In addition to the 
great cost, the conflict ties up the best 
French forces so that they are not 
available for use in Europe. 

Then, too, France, fearing that Ger- 
many may grow strong enough to turn 
against the allies, wants to build up 
her own arms industries instead of 
relying too heavily on materials sent 
from the United States and other 
countries. Recently, France told the 
United States that she would not be 
able to meet her NATO commitments 
unless our country agreed to buy 625 
million dollars’ worth of armaments 
there over a period of years. 

With orders for this amount, the 


and our neighbor, Canada, 


In addition, difficulties arose as our 
factories began to step; up military 
production. Designs “of equipment 
were sometimes changed and machine 
tools, vital to the manufacturing proc- 
ess, were hard to get. Finally, accord- 
ing to some observers, the country fell 
behind partly because it tried to keep 
production of civilian goods—automo- 
biles, refrigerators, and the like—at 
high levels while trying to speed up 
military production. 


Fewer Soldiers 


Belgium’s recent action in cutting 
the length of time young men should 
stay in the army—which may mean 
fewer soldiers for NATO—was rooted 
in political and economic consider- 
ations. Belgium, like other nations in 
Western Europe, is still trying to in- 
crease her industrial output, and men 
are needed for jobs at home. Since 
the period of military service was 
longer than that required by neighbor- 
ing countries, Belgium reduced the 
time from 24 to 21 months, even though 
doing so might mean a reduction in the 
forces promised to NATO. 

Many observers fear that a false 
sense of self-confidence is partly re- 
sponsible for the lag in military ac- 
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in addition to the nations designated on the map 


production generally is high, but not 
enough houses have been built since 
the war. Consequently, a billeting law 
requires families that have more than 
a certain amount of space to rent the 
extra rooms. If a family doesn’t find 
a person it wants, the government 
sends in someone who needs a place to 
live. As a matter of fact, living con- 
ditions are stil! far from satisfactory 
in most of the NATO nations. 

While observers find valid reasons 
for the slowdown of defense plans in 
Europe, they also point to the dangers. 
If Russia feels that the western powers 
aren’t on the alert, she may seize the 
opportunity to attack. So real leader- 
ship is needed to carry out the pro- 
gram of building a powerful defense 
system in western Europe. 

The idea behind the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization first began to 
take shape in 1948. Seven countries— 
the United States, Canada, Great Brit- 
ain, France, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and Luxembourg—discussed the pos- 
sibility of joining together in some 
way to defend themselves. Earlier that 
year, the Soviet Union had encouraged 
a communist uprising in Czechoslo- 
vakia and that country had been 
quickly brought under Russia’s con- 


trol. No one knew where the next 
Soviet thrust might come or how it 
would be made. 

In less than a year, several other 
European countries—Denmark, Italy, 
Norway, Portugal—and Iceland had 
joined with the seven, and an agree- 
ment known as the North Atlantic 
Treaty had been drawn up. Briefly, 
the treaty provided (1) that an attack 
against any one of the countries would 
be regarded as “an attack against 
them all’; (2) that each country would 
do what it thought necessary if any of 
the others were attacked; and (3) 
that the countries would develop mu- 
tual aid to increase their capacity to 
resist aggression. 

The treaty emphasizes the fact that 
the military effort undertaken by the 
nations is “for collective defense and 
for the preservation of peace and secu- 
rity.” Nevertheless, Russia has con- 
stantly charged that NATO is an ag- 
gressive organization and a threat to 
peace. 

NATO—the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization—is the over-all agency 
established to carry out the terms and 
purposes of the treaty. The different 
branches of the organization have been 
changed from time to time to meet 
new dangers as they have arisen. 


Army Came Later 


In the beginning, for instance, each 
country was to maintain its own mili- 
tary forces. There was to be no uni- 
fied army. After the war in Korea 
began during the summer of 1950, 
however, the NATO countries wanted 
to strengthen their defenses. Plans 
were worked out for the army that 
now guards central Europe. To 
strengthen the defense program fur- 
ther, Greece and Turkey were invited 
to join with the western powers. 

NATO’s land forces are directed 
from what is known as the Supreme 
Headquarters, Allied Powers in Eu- 
rope (SHAPE), which is located in 
Paris. General Matthew Ridgway, an 
American, is the Supreme Commander 
in command of SHAPE. The organi- 
zation’s naval forces in the Atlantic 
are under the direction of Admiral 
Lynde McCormick, another American. 
His headquarters are in Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia. Other naval units are respon- 
sible for guarding the English Chan- 
nel, the North Sea, and the Mediter- 
ranean. Lord Ismay of Great Britain 
is NATO’s Secretary General. His 
job is to see that the ‘details of run- 
ning the organization are carried out 
smoothly. 

An organization known as the Euro- 
pean Defense Community will, when it 
comes into being, be closely related to 
NATO. Through the ECD, six coun- 
tries on the continent—France, West 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, Luxembourg, 
and the Netherlands—will merge their 
military forces. Their armies, navies, 
and air forces will operate together 
under an international defense com- 
mission, and they will be a part of the 
NATO units. 

In addition to its emphasis on de- 
fense, the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization hopes to help in the develop- 
ment of economic and political ties to 
strengthen Western Europe. Much 
has been done in these fields by other 
organizations on the continent, but at 
present NATO is dealing primarily 
with military problems. 
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SPORTS 


ITTLE Bobby Shantz of the Phila- 
delphia Athletics, the smallest 
pitcher in the big leagues, is sure this 
season to be one of the biggest win- 
ners. The left-hander ws the first 
hurler to win 20 games this summer, 
and his many fans are hoping that he 
may join the small, select group of 
pitchers who have won 30 games or 
more in a season. 

In view of his small size, Bobby’s 
performances on the mound are 
amazing. Most top-flight pitchers are 
brawny six-footers, but Shantz is only 
5’ 6” tall and weighs about 140 pounds. 
When he first joined the Athletics, a 
gatekeeper in one big-league park 
couldn’t believe that Bobby was really 
a ballplayer and at first refused to let 
him into the dressing room. 

Once Shantz takes the mound, 
though, no one doubts that he is a ball- 
player—and a good one. What he 
lacks in size, he more than makes up in 
skill and spirit. To retire the opposing 
batters, he relies mainly on a sweep- 
ing curve and good control. Now and 
then he whips a sizzling fast ball past 
the batter. Occasionally he lets loose 
a fluttering “knuckler” which is ex- 
ceedingly hard to hit. 

Bobby has other assets besides his 
variety of pitches. He is an agile 
fielder, several rival managers 
think he is the best fielding pitcher in 
basebal}. He is also a better hitter 
than most pitchers. Above all, he is a 
great competitor, for he never gives up 
until the last man has been retired. 

The 26-year-old athlete is a native 
of Pottstown, Pennsylvania. Though 
he was less than five feet tall as a high 
school senior, he was an outstanding 
center fielder on his school nine. He 











and 


was also a good diver on the swim- 
ming team. 





WIDE WORLD 
is the 
wonder pitcher of the American League 


LITTLE BOBBY SHANTZ 


Shantz got his start as a pitcher 
while serving in the Army in the Phil- 
ippine Islands just after the war. One 
of his biggest thrills came when he 
pitched a fine game against a team of 
touring big leaguers. 

Later Bobby played sandlot ball 
around Philadelphia, and attracted the 
attention of the big-league Athletics. 
They signed him, and sent him to 
Lincoln, Nebraska, for a year’s experi- 
ence. He made good at once, joined 
the Athletics, and has been with them 
ever since. 

Bobby is extremely modest about his 
feats on the mound. “Luck,” he says, 
but his teammates know better. They 
say emphatically that he is the best 
pitcher in baseball. 





AMERICAN YOUTH HOSTELS 


HOSTELLING takes young people into the byways of several nations. They 
travel cn bicycle, on foot, or in canoes. 


Fact and Opinion from... 





Newspapers and Magazines 


(The views expressed in this column are not necessarily endorsed by THE AMERICAN OBSERVER.) 


“Youth Making Tracks,” by Chesley 
R. Perry, The Rotarian. 


The youth hostel movement is help- 
ing to promote better world under- 
standing. It encourages young people 
to travel and to exchange ideas, im- 
pressions, and experiences. They 
travel “under their own steam,” that 
is, by foot, by bicycle, or by canoe. 
At night they stay at hostels, which 
are well-supervised, inexpensive inns. 
The following morning they set out 
for the next hostel, enjoying the scen- 
ery and making new friends on the 
way. 

Each hostel usually has sleeping 
quarters, cooking facilities, and house- 
parents who supervise the shelter. 
The overnight fee is about fifty cents. 
The hostels are scattered over parts 
of the United States, Britain, Ireland, 
France, and other countries. 


“Canada Is Booming, But It’s Only 
the Beginning,” by Gerald Waring, 
Washington Sunday Star. 


Canada is on the threshold of an era 
of great industrial growth. New oil 
fields, mines, and industries are spring- 
ing into being. The nation is already 
second only to the U. S. in the amount 
of goods produced per person and in 
the general standard of living. 

For the United States, this develop- 
ment means that we can turn more 
and more to Canada for the raw mate- 
rials we need. That country produces 
90 per cent of the world’s nickel and 80 
per cent of its asbestos, as well as 
large quantities of aluminum, uranium, 
zinc, copper, and silver. It is on the 
verge of becoming a big exporter of 
oil and natural gas. Unburdened by 
excessive debt or taxation, Canada 
faces the future with optimism, cour- 
age, and imagination. 


“Program for U. S. in Asia,” by 
Chester Bowles, Ambassador to India, 
Foreign Policy Bulletin. 


We must try our very best to keep 
India from falling into the clutches of 
communism. If India goes under, 
democracy in Asia is finished, and a 
communist Asia might tip the balance 
in world strength against us. 

What exactly can we do? Here are 
some suggestions: 

1. We must not allow the November 
election contests to blind us to the need 


for unity in carrying out a positive 
Asian policy. 

2. In spite of occasional disagree- 
ments with India’s Prime Minister 
Nehru on specific questions, we must 
remember that today he is the strong- 
est individual anti-communist force 
in Asia. 

3. We must be patient in our deal- 
ings with Asian nations. Above all, 
stop arguing that anyone who fails 
to agree with everything we do must 
be taking orders from Moscow. 

4. Our country should make a real 
effort to show the world the true 
America and not the false picture, 
which Asia most frequently gets, of a 
country arrogant with wealth and 
power. 

5. We must) remember that money 
alone will not meet the communist 
threat in Asia. Tact, intelligence, pa- 
tience, and respect for the rights ang 
convictions of others will be necessary. 





Your Vocabulary 











In each sentence below, match the 
italicized word with the following word 
or phrase whose meaning is most 
nearly the same. Correct answers are 
given on page 8, column 4. 


1. Some people have accused our 
NATO allies of being dilatory (dil’th- 
té’ri) in their rearmament programs. 
(a) too hasty (b) slow (c) careless 
(d) inefficient. 


2. Others say the goals set at Lisbon 
were too visionery (vizh’iin-air-i). (a) 
impractical (b) high (c) easy (d) 
poorly considered. 


3. Britain has not been able to meet 
her NATO obligations because of a 
chronic (krén‘ik) dollar shortage. (a) 
serious (b) phony (c) continuing (d) 
unavoidable. 


4. Senator X argued that bigness in 
government is evil per se (pir-sé). 
(a) temporarily (b) permanently (c) 
in itself (d) only in part. 


5. Senator Y maintained that big 
government is one of the exigencies 
(ék’si-jén-siz) of modern times. (a) 
urgent needs (b) disasters (c) freaks 
(d) unnecessary factors. 


6. There was a pro and con argu- 
ment over whether it is expedient 
(éks-pé’di-ént) for the party in power 
to increase the size of government. 
(a) dishonest (b) advantageous (c) 
necessary (d) wrong. 


7. NATO commitments have encum- 
bered (en-kum’berd) Britain’s econ- 
omy. (a) speeded (b) burdened (c) 
aided (d) totally ruined. 


8. Russian plans are enigmatic 
(“nig-mat’ik) to NATO leadership. 
(a) obscure (b) clear (c) incentives 
(d) dangerous. 


Defend comes from two Latin words, 
de, which means “from” and fendere, 
which means “to beat off.” Hence we 
have come to use the word defend as 
meaning to beat off attackers. 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








Jane (trying to pick a quarrel with 
her boy friend over an incident which 
had occurred a long time before) : “I have 
a memory like a mule.” 

Boy Friend: “You mean an elephant, 
don’t you?” 

Jane (angrily): “Don’t bring politics 
into this now. You vote your way and 
I'll vote mine.” - 


May: “Why do you call Bill a small- 
talk expert?” 

Fay: “If there’s nothing to say, he’ll 
say it.” ie 


Theodore Roosevelt once owned a 
scrappy bulldog named Pete, who fre- 
quently picked fights with bigger dogs 
and usually suffered the consequences. 
One day, when his master was chatting 
with the French Ambassador on the 
White House lawn, Pete came limping 
through the gate, obviously having come 
off second best in a scrap. 

“I see your dog is a poor fighter,” said 
the ambassador. 

“No, he’s a very good fighter,” Roose- 
velt replied. “He’s just a terrible judge 
of dogs.” a 


An American soldier stationed in Lon- 
don was trying to give an Englishman 
some idea of the size of Texas. 

“In Texas,” he said, “you can board a 
train one night, ride all the next day 
and night, and you'll still be in Texas.” 

“Really!” exclaimed the Englishman. 
“And I thought our trains were slow.” 





Farmer: “Just had a conversation with 
a crow.” 

His Wife: “You mean to say you can 
talk crow language?” 

Farmer: “Nope, the crow spoke Eng- 
lish. He flapped down onto a branch of 
that elm over there and looked down at 
me and asked, ‘caw-n?’ I looked up at 
him and said, ‘nope, beans.’ ‘Aw,’ he said, 
and off he flew.” 

* 


Nancy: “This is an ideal spot for a 
picnic.” 

Friend: “It must be—fifty million ants 
can’t be wrong!” ° 














HIDER IN THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


“Before I tell you whether he’s mine, 
you tell me what he’s done.” 
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Historical Backgrounds - - U. S. Presidents 


ILL the Republicans or the Dem- 

ocrats win the Presidential elec- 
tion? That question has popped up 
every four years since Abraham Lin- 
coln entered the White House. 

Lincoln, who took office in 1861, was 
the first Republican President. Or- 
ganization of his party was begun in 
1854 primarily to work against the ex- 
tension of slavery. The name Repub- 
lican was officially adopted by the 
party in 1854 at a Michigan state con- 
vention. 

The Democratic Party is usually 
said to have begun with Thomas Jeffer- 
son, our third President, who took of- 
fice in 1801. Some students of history, 
however, think of the party as having 
begun with Andrew Jackson, who was 
elected in 1828. It was then that the 
party adopted its present name. 

These two parties have been the 
leading opponents in our political sys- 
tem since Lincoln’s day. No other 
parties have been able to get a Presi- 
dent into the White House although 
several have tried. 

Which party has had a President in 
the White House for the longest con- 
tinuous period? Since the Republican 
party was founded, the Republicans 
hold the record of 24 years—from 
1861 to 1885. The longest record for 
the Democrats is the period from 1933, 
when Franklin Roosevelt took office, to 
the present. 

Which Presijent served for the 
longest time? Franklin Roosevelt. He 
was the only candidate ever to break 


the tradition that no man should serve 
more than two terms. Roosevelt was 
elected for four terms. He died shortly 
after beginning the fourth term, hav- 
ing been President for a little more 
than 12 years. 

Full two-term Presidents since Lin- 
coln include the Republican, General 
Ulysses S. Grant, and Democrats 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
ANDREW JOHNSON and Theodore 
Roosevelt are two Vice Presidents who 
came into the White House as the result 
of Presidential assassinations 


Grover Cleveland and Woodrow Wil- 
son. Cleveland’s two terms, though, 
were not continuous, 

“Near two-termers” since Lincoln 
(Vice Presidents finishing the terms 
of Presidents who died in office and 
then winning election for four years 
more in the White House) include: 
Republicans Theodore Roosevelt and 
Calvin Coolidge, and Democrat Tru- 
man. 

Most of our Presidents have been 
lawyers, although a number of them 
engaged in varied occupations. Our 


first Chief Executive, George Wash- 
ington, worked in several different 
fields in his lifetime, including those of 
military leader, planter, and surveyor. 
Republican Andrew Johnson, who be- 
came President at the death of Lincoln 
in 1865, worked as a tailor for a time. 
Republican Theodore Roosevelt liked 
to be known as a writer of historical 
narratives, a big-game hunter, and a 
rancher. 

Democrat Woodrow Wilson, though 
a lawyer and New Jersey governor, 
probably enjoyed his career as a col- 
lege professor best. Warren Harding 
ran a newspaper, and Herbert Hoover 
was a mining engineer. Both were 
Republicans. President Truman, who 
has spent much of his life as a Demo- 
cratic political leader, once ran a cloth- 
ing store. 

Of the two contenders for the Pres- 
idency this year, Democrat Adlai 
Stevenson is a lawyer and Illinois 
Governor, while Republican General 
Dwight Eisenhower is a West Point 
graduate and a professional soldier. 

William H. Harrison, aged 68 when 
he took office in 1841, was the oldest 
President we have elected. He also 
served the shortest period of time in 
office, dying a month after his inaugu- 
ration. Theodore Roosevelt was our 
youngest President. He was 42 when 
he took office. 

Three of our Presidents have been 
assassinated while in office. They were 
Lincoln, James A. Garfield, and Wil- 
liam McKinley. 





A Career for Tomorrow -- 


OURNALISTS are writers who deal 


with factual material. They col- 
lect information by watching events, 
talking to people, doing research in 
libraries, and studying reports of 
various organizations. They usually 
write for newspapers or magazines 
and they deal with almost any subject 
—-politics, economics, history, geogra- 
phy, foods, fashions, music, the thea- 
tre, and sports. Reporters for the 
smaller newspapers may cover all 
these subjects. Those who write for 
the larger papers and for magazines 
usually deal with only one or two. 

Some journalists are employed reg- 
ularly by daily newspapers or the mag- 
azines. Others do free-lance work; 
that is, they write independently and 
sell their articles to various publica- 
tions. 

One of the first qualities a journalist 
should have is the ability to write. He 
must not only know the rules of gram- 
mar and puctuation, but he must also 
be able to express himself in well- 
chosen words. 

Second, a journalist needs an inquir- 
ing mind, a native curiosity that 
prompts him to take nothing for 
granted and makes him go as far as he 
can in collecting information. 

A “nose for news,” a kind of sixth 
sense that tells a reporter which sub- 
jects will interest people and which 
are likely to be important, is also re- 
quired. 

A fourth qualification is a power of 
observation. A journalist must be able 
to grasp significant details and, at the 
same time, get an over-all understand- 
ing of the event or material he is to 
describe. 

If you are interested in a journal- 


istic career, you must face the fact 
that hard work lies ahead. You will 
learn to write only through long prac- 
tice. You must work equally hard to 
build up a background of information 
that you can draw on as the occasion 
arises. You may want to specialize in 
one field or another—politics or sci- 
ence, for instance; but even as a spe- 
cialist you would need a broad educa- 
tional background. 

A college education is becoming in- 
creasingly important in journalistic 
fields; so if you are considering any 
aspect of the work, you should go to 
college and take such subjects as his- 
tory, political science, economics, psy- 
chology, and English—grammar, com- 
position, and literature. 

Practical courses in journalism itself 
are helpful, but many editors think 
a prospective reporter should take 
them only after he has acquired a good 
cultural education. 

Incomes of journalists vary greatly. 
Starting salaries average about $35 


In Journalism 


or $45 a week. Experienced reporters 
in the larger cities earn $100 or more 
a week, but salaries in small cities are 
lower. The incomes of columnists, edi- 
tors, and a few other journalists may 
be very high. Earnings of free-lance 
writers depend upon the number of 
articles they sell and the prices they 
are able to get. 

A career in journalism has advan- 
tages and disadvantages. The work is 
seldom monotonous, and a writer often 
sees many interesting events. While 
competition all along the line is keen, 
there are avenues for advancement. 

The chief disadvantage is the fact 
that too many people want to go into 
journalism. Actually, the number of 
writing jobs is limited. The competi- 
tion among would-be writers means 
that the good places are hard to find, 
and that salaries are often low. 

For additional information on work 
in this field talk to newspaper report- 
ers and editors in your localities. 

—By CARRINGTON SHIELDS. 


“_~. 
SUDDUTH IN WASHINGTON EVENING STAR 


REPORTERS must know how to ask intelligent questions in order to get good 


news stories from public officials. 
ference at the White House. 


This drawing is of a Presidential press con- 





Study Guide 


NATO’s Forces 


1. What progress has been made in or- 
ganizing and equipping military units for 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization? 

2. Why has Great Britain reduced pro- 
duction of military goods for the organi- 
zation? 

3. Why does France want to strengthen 
her arms industries instead of buying 
weapons from other countries? 

4. What trouble has the United States 
had in fulfilling its promises to NATO? 

5. Describe the difficulties certain other 
countries have encountere#l in trying to 
meet their goals. 

6. Briefly outline NATO’s history. 

7. What are the organization’s pur- 
poses? 

8. What is the European Defense Com- 
munity and how is it to be associated 
with NATO? 











Discussion 


1. In your opinion, will NATO’s mili- 
tary forces discourage Russian aggres- 
sion or not? Give reasons for your an- 
swer. 

2. This year 3 billion dollars were ap- 
propriated by Congress for the NATO 
program. Do you or do you not feel 
that this expenditure is a good invest- 
ment on our part? Explain. 


Government Spending 


1. How much money did the U. S. 
spend in the year ending last June 30? 
How does this figure compare with the 
amount of money we took in ? 

2. What is the size of our national 
debt today? During what period did it 
increase the most? 

3. Why do the Republicans feel that 
the Democrats, to a considerable extent, 
are responsible for excessive spending 
and the rise in the debt? 

4. How do the Democrats defend them- 
selves on these two points? 

5. What criticisms do the Republicans 
make with respect to the rapid growth 
of the federal government? 

6. Why do the Democrats feel that 
this growth has been necessary? 


Discussion 


1. Which party do you think would 
more nearly carry out your ideas on gov- 
ernment spending? Why? 

2. Do you or do you not fee] that the 
number of federal civilian employees 
should be decreased at this time? Ex- 
plain your views. 


Miscellaneous 


1. What mysteries are involved in the 
latest Chinese-Russian talks in Moscow? 

2. Why does the United Nations re- 
fuse to return all of its prisoners to the 
communists? 

3. Discuss briefly the effects of the 
summer’s steel dispute. 

4. What events have taken place in 
Iran and Egypt this summer? 

5. What ponies steps did the 82nd 
Congress take in the field of foreign af- 
fairs? National affairs? 

6. How did the long hot spell affect 
the nation’s agriculture? 

7. Give brief biographies of Adlai 
Stevenson and Dwight Eisenhower. 
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Pronunciations 
Chou En-lai—jo’ én'li 
Miguel Alemen—mé-gél’ ah-lé-mahn’ 
Mossadegh—m0'sa-dég 
Ruiz Cortinez—r60-és’ cér-tén’ays 


Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (b) slow; 2. (a) impractical; 3. (c} 
continuing; 4. (c) in itself; 5. (a) ur- 
gent needs; 6. (b) advantageous; 7. (b) 


burdened; 8. (a) obscure, 





